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A CHECK SHEET FOR ENGLISH COMPOSITION 



H. P. SMITH 
Superintendent of City Schools, Newton, Iowa 



Every investigation that is made, every "standard test" that 
is given, shows great individual variations. There are children in 
any typical fifth-grade group who do not excel in achievement 
the average third-grade children, while others of the same group 
equal the efforts of average seventh- and eighth-grade children. 
Such a situation challenges the resources of teachers, supervisors, 
and school-administrative officers alike. How can the individual 
child be reached more effectively under our present organization ? 

One solution always presents itself — that of grouping children 
on the basis of ability. But no sooner do we increase our levies to 
the point where there is some hope of employing special teachers 
for "accelerates" and "retards," than we are compelled to use that 
levy for additional instructors to relieve congestion somewhere in the 
system, with the inevitable result that our levies merely keep pace 
with the natural increase of the school enrolment and the advance 
in teachers' salaries. 

Consequently, it is imperative, if we squarely face the issue of 
giving more attention to individual differences, that we devise 
various means of supplementing our present classroom procedure. 
Mr. S. A. Courtis, of Detroit, has done a notable work along this 
line in his "Standard Practice Tests" in arithmetic, and Dr. Clifford 
Woody, of the State University of Washington, has made a genuine 
contribution in his diagnostic arithmetic tests. This subject has 
been adequately handled, it seems to the writer, from the standpoint 
of recognizing individual variations and making provision for indi- 
vidual work while instructing a group as a whole. 

But individual variations are just as marked and just as widely 
distributed in the achievements of pupils in other subjects as in 
arithmetic. The use of the Thorndike and Ayres handwriting 
scales, the investigations of the rates of reading and writing, and 
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the judging of English compositions by means of the Hillegas and 
the Harvard-Newton scales have fully established that fact. 
Once recognizing this situation the teacher is at a loss to know how 
to adjust classroom work as we now conduct it so that the indi- 
vidual pupil will receive just that sort of attention that a diagnosis 
of his case may show necessary. 

The grammar-school and high-school English teachers of the 
Newton public schools have made an attempt to organize in a 
rather unique manner individual instruction in English composition. 
They noted that the children were prone to make the same errors 
again and again. While few seemed to be hopeless cases, yet prac- 
tically all had characteristic faults. On investigation these proved 
to be very "individualistic," if you please. One child would have 
a peculiar idiom which no one else in the group possessed, another 
revised the spelling of a favorite half-dozen words, while a third 
had a brand new 1917 edition of comma rules. As might be sur- 
mised, no two children made precisely the same combination of 
errors. For the teacher to check each pupil by referring to a file 
of themes to ascertain what improvement was being made, was an 
endless task; and to expect a child to look over his old themes to 
see what he was doing, was to expect the impossible. 

After a few conferences the sheets shown in the accompanying 
plates were devised and mimeographed in the school office. Per- 
forated paper was used for this purpose so that teachers might 
handle them in loose-leaf binders, thus making it possible to revise 
class fists from time to time. (It is possible to print these data on 
cards if this form is to be permanent, so that they can be kept in a 
desk tray; but the principle is the same in either case.) The teacher 
has a record of each child's work, and the child himself should be 
required to keep a duplicate sheet so that he can copy the data from 
the instructor's record and thus watch his own progress. This 
would operate for English much the same as Mr. Courtis' score 
sheets operate for arithmetic or Dean J. F. Kelly's score sheet 
operates for all "standard tests." 

Plate I shows the form adopted for the grammar-school English. 
On this sheet, errors are classified under the general head- 
ings shown at the left: form, composition, sentence structure, 
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punctuation, grammar, spelling, and word discrimination. These 
in turn are subdivided so as to include practically all of the points 
that ever give difEculty in grammar-school English. For instance, 



PLATE I 



Name of Pupil. 



Date or Number of Theme 
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4. Line at Beginning. 
























5. Paragraph Form. . 
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3. Coherence 
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7. Use of Connectives 
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1. Misplaced Phrases 












2. Misplaced Clauses 
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form includes neatness, margin, indentation, line at beginning, and 
paragraph form. There is also a blank space in which an additional 
point may be written. 
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When a theme is received the teacher notes the date or number 
in the proper space at the top of the sheet and then, under its proper 
heading, checks each error that appears in the theme. She may- 
write out her criticisms on the theme or merely refer the pupil by 
numbers to the check sheet. When the reading is finished there 
may be many check marks in the column if the pupil is weak, or 
very few if he is strong. In either case the teacher has an accurate 
record of the theme. When a second theme is received she checks 
errors in the second column, and similarly with subsequent themes 
as they are read. After each reading the child may note, on the 
sheet which he keeps, the errors marked by the teacher, so that 
he can see his own record at a glance. It is obvious that the 
teacher can tell at once whether or not a child makes the same error 
time after time. If he does, attention should be given to those 
points that prove troublesome, and improvement insisted upon. 
If the pupil makes improvement, the sheet discloses that fact 
without reference to the themes; if he does not, it is equally obvious. 
Finally this plan provides a means of keeping a simple and accurate 
record of a pupil's progress, and, where he keeps his own record, 
there is a strong motive for him to see how rapidly he can overcome 
his difficulties. 

Plate II shows the sheet used by the high-school English 
teachers. It differs from the grammar-school sheet only in listing 
fewer points and, in some instances, more general ones. It is 
frankly assumed that certain details need less checking in the high 
school, and that when these are checked the pupils should be held 
responsible for understanding the criticism in more general terms. 
But the fundamental principle remains the same. The teacher 
has a check on each child's work which shows many details at a 
glance. The child, too, has a check on himself through the copy 
which he keeps. If improvement is made from week to week, a 
glance at the pupil's sheet shows it; if no improvement is made 
or if new errors creep in, that fact is just as apparent. 

It may be objected to on the grounds that this involves much 
additional work for the already-overworked teachers of English, 
but this is not borne out by the facts. The majority of English 
pupils have made marked improvement during the half-year in 
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which this plan has been in operation, so that theme-reading, as the 
year progresses, has taken less rather than more time than one 
might have anticipated. This is largely due to the fact that a 



PLATE I— Continued 



Date or Number of Theme 
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teacher, as she reads themes with the check sheets before her, 
knows precisely what to watch in each pupil's work. To the 
teacher, who is really alive to the possibility of helping boys and 
girls grow, there is also the additional compensation of seeing them 
make systematic progress from week to week in overcoming 
gradually the points that prove troublesome. It also makes for 
individual instruction in a very real way, for each child realizes 
his own problems and strives with his teacher's aid to solve them. 



